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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Notes on the Surnames of Frances, Francis, French, etc., in Scotland, 
with an Account of the Frenches of Thorndyke. By A. D. Weld 
French, author of the "-Index Armorial," Fellow of the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, &c. Boston. 1893. 

Mr. French has brought the spirit of the true scholar and genealogist to 
the arrangement of this work. It contains a multitude of suggestive facts, 
and the only adverse criticism to which perhaps his book is subject is its 
lack of an index. In this busy life of ours an index becomes the soul of a 
book. It may be said of Mr. French's work, and others similar to it, that 
they are the neccessary conditions of a true history of the people. Family re- 
lations are potential in state and church, and are factors such as the modern 
historian cannot overlook. 

Edward Godfrey: (1584-1664), His Life, Letters, and Public Services. 
By Charles Edward Banks, M. D. Privately printed in 1887. The 
Riverside Press : Cambridge. 

Edward Godfrey was the first governor of Maine, and the author tells the 
story of the fraudulent seizure of his territory by the Massachusetts authorities, 
with careful selections from the records. The experience of Godfrey was 
somewhat similar to that of William Clayborne in respect to his little Island of 
Kent, seized by the Maryland authorities. But Godfrey was not the fighter 
that Clayborne was, and Massachusetts had no trouble in carrying out her de- 
signs. The book is beautifully printed, and shows much research. 

The Goodwins of Hartford, Connecticut. Compiled for James Junius Good- 
win. Hartford, Conn. : Brown and Gross. 1891. 

These are good old New England people, of the kind that have built up 
the waste places by energy, perseverance, and pluck. The record of the 
family during more than two hundred years is highly honorable. Among 
those who have contributed to this important work is the eminent genealogist, 
Henry F. Waters, to whom New England and Virginia are alike grateful for 
important investigations. We are lately indebted to him for ascertaining the 
English ancestry of Maj. James Goodwin, whose descendants have figured 
prominently in Virginia history. 

Virginia, 1492-1892. A brief review of the discovery of the Continent of 
North America, with a history of the executives of the colony and Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. In two parts. By Margaret Vowell Smith. 
Washington : W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. 1893. 
This is a very convenient work to the student of Virginia history. Miss 



280 William and Mary College Quarterly. 

Smith deserves much praise for her labors, and I cordially commend her 
work to the patronage of the public. Virginia has had 116 chief magistrates, 
and Miss Smith gives a neat biography of each. Besides these sketches, Miss 
Smith gives a number of very important public papers, among which the 
journal of the first House of Burgesses in 1619-'20 is especially interesting. 

Great Commandees — Genebal Johnston. By Robert M. Hughes. New York: 

D. Appleton and Company. 1893. 

Mr. Hughes is a great-nephew of General Johnston, and adds to extra- 
ordinary native power and force as a writer the zealous interest of a near rela- 
tive. The author's familiarity with military operations is very striking, and 
his graphic account of the scenes in which General Johnston bore so promi- 
nent a part seizes at once upon the imagination and the understanding. The 
fearful odds against which the South contended in the late war are vividly 
portrayed, and the forceful effect of the author's history is much increased 
by the temperate nature of his language and the care with which his facts are 
drawn from original documents. It is probable, however, that Mr. Hughes 
has dwelt too much on Johnston's difficulties with Davis. It is undoubtedly 
true that in spite of Davis's alleged hostility to Johnston, he gave him com- 
mand, in the outset, of the post where glory was most likely to be obtained— the 
Department of Northern Virginia, entrusted with the defence of the Confed- 
erate capital. It is also true that the retirement of Johnston from the com- 
mand of the army of the Department of Tennessee was greatly due to the 
popular clamor. That the removal was a great error is conceded by every- 
body. Mr. Hughes does not seem to appreciate in any particular Mr. 
Davis's difficulties, which must have been gigantic. When one compares the 
operations of the United States in the war of 1812 with the exertions of the 
South in the war of 1861-'65, the actions of the former appear almost like 
the work of pigmies, though the white population must have been about the 
same. That the South could equip such splendid armies, and display such 
prodigious enthusiasm, is one of the best vindications of its claim to inde- 
pendence. It made the war truly one of subjugation on the part of the 
North, and the term "rebellion" truly farcical. It was a war of nations. 
Mr. Hughes might also have saved some of his praise of Grant and Sherman 
for that noble Northern gentleman, George B. McClellan, who conducted war 
in our midst in the way that rendered illustrious the Union name. While 
he was in command here, there was no burning of private residences, no de- 
struction of private property; but his whole march up this Peninsula was 
accompanied with all the humanity worthy of a great general and the repre- 
sentative of a great people. It was reserved for such men as Wild, Wheeler, 
and company to convert the smiling face of the country into a howling wilder- 
ness of ruin. Mr. Hughes's knowledge of localities is intimate and correct. 
Some little defects may exist, e. g., his calling Kingsmill plantation (named 
from the original proprietor, Bichard Kingsmill, a member of the Virginia 
Assembly,) "King's Mill," and his failing to bring out other features of this 
section besides " impassable swamps, " and " extensive creeks " emptying into 
the rivers. It is equally true that between the creeks, crossing the Peninsula rib- 
like, the land is of a high-table character (except in the Pocosin district), ad- 
mirably adapted for cultivation and an abundant population. These little 



